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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

a farmer and a fisherman. He made better tools of flint than 
anyone before him and he learned to smooth and finish these 
tools to a fine cutting edge. Then he was able to build better 
houses and boats. The women had now learned to weave 
baskets and cloth and to make pottery. About this time man 
began making rude images of his gods and goddesses, very con- 
ventional in design. (Neolithic Man). 

THE TEMPLE BUILDERS 

In England there still stand the ruins of a very ancient place of 
worship called Stonehenge. We do not know by whom it was 
built or when; but it was probably built about 2,000 B. C. It is 
interesting because it is one of the earliest examples in Europe 
of man's ability to handle large stones weighing many tons. 
This shows that a great number of men worked together and 
that there was a knowledge of mechanics. Some of the stones 
are placed upright and others are laid on top. Probably the 
Druids used this place for religious ceremonies. We do not know 
much about them but they had been in England a long time 
before the Romans came in 55 B. C. (Early Bronze Age). 

THE COMING OF CIVILIZATION— PRIMITIVE TRADE 

About 500 B. C. the people of Western Europe were visited by 
enterprising Phoenician traders who were exploring the coast in 
their sailing ships. These sailors soon started a thriving busi- 
ness with the barbarians and exchanged jewelry, silks, ivory and 
glass for tin, copper, furs and amber. Because of this trade 
with the advanced Eastern people the barbarians of Western 
Europe began to develop in civilization. (Early Iron Age). 

f. a. w. 

BEAVER GROUP 

Some years ago Mr. W. C. Talmage presented the Children's 
Museum with a collection of cuttings by beavers, collected 
personally near his summer home in the Adirondacks. Later he 
added a male beaver, and still later the mate of the original 
beaver came to make the group more interesting. Then we 
wished a really adequate setting and Mr. Henry G. Keller 
volunteered to paint a background as his contribution to the 
Children's Museum, while Mr. Talmage offered to meet all 
expenses of cabinet and installation. Thus has the charming 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

beaver group grown from a small beginning, and today repre- 
sents in all its beauty and interest for the children the offering 
of Mr. Talmage, the student of beaver life, and of Mr. Keller, 
the Cleveland artist who painted for it an unusually successful 
background. 

The group represents a scene by the spillway of a beaver dam 
in the early dawn, with the sun just appearing above the hori- 
zon, and the mists rising from the rushing stream which is in 
springtime flood. A pair of beavers are breakfasting after a 
night's work on the dam, while a third beaver is seen swimming 
across the swirling waters to his hut on the other side of the 
stream. 

This group makes its appeal in many ways, and is a study in 
composition in additon to all its other attractions. f. a. w. 

FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE LATTER 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

During the summer months from July 13th to September 15th, 
Clevelanders will be given a very unusual opportunity to see 
the work of the French painters of the latter nineteenth century. 
Cleveland owners have been good enough to loan from their 
collections examples which will enable the observer to under- 
stand clearly the progressive changes in the art of that period. 
With these will be exhibited pictures of these schools owned by 
the Museum. There are examples of Corot, Courbet and Manet 
but the emphasis has been particularly laid upon the Impres- 
sionists. Eight canvases of Monet will give an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study his work and Renoir will be represented by 
six fine pieces typical of all phases of his work; one La Baign- 
euse of the year 1888, a picture of outstanding importance. 
Others of the Impressionists will be well represented, Pissarro, 
Sisley, Guillaumin and also Boudin and Yongkind, who can not 
be classed as pure Impressionists, but who worked along the 
same general lines. Two important canvases by Degas will be 
shown and there will be six or seven fine examples of Monti- 
celli. A fine canvas by Cezanne, a picture which ranks as one 
of his masterpieces, will exemplify the best in Post -Impres- 
sionist art. 

During the nineteenth century French painting underwent 
many changes and developments. The classic spirit of the Em- 
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